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IMPORTANT NOTICE 


0 THAT there will be no misunderstanding, we are notifying you now 

that a delegate to the Convention of the International Brotherhood is 
an officer of a local union while he is serving as the delegate. Under the | 
Constitution no one can run for office who is not one year in continuous 7 
good standing prior to the nominations for election of delegates. Let me 7 
explain. If your nominations are held after the tenth day of June, 1940, | 
before a man is nominated it must be determined that he has paid his dues © 
every consecutive month, or in advance, for the twelve preceding months, 7 
including the month of May. 

Another matter I want to call to your attention is that only those 
working at our craft, or who are working for the local union or as organ- © 
izers for the Labor Movement or in some other capacity, employed and © 
paid by the Labor Movement, are eligible for membership or for officer- 7 
ship of any kind within our movement. To go further, only those who | 


are working at our craft are entitled to membership. Any man making ~ 
his living and drawing his salary from some other industry or occupation 
outside the Labor Movement, is not entitled to membership or officership ~ 
in our organization, in accordance with our Constitution as outlined on 
Page 5, Paragraph 4, of Section 4, which reads as follows: 


“Any member of the International Organization 
going to work at another craft must be given an honor- 
able withdrawal card, and cannot remain a member of 
the International Organization.” 


Please observe scrupulously this section of the Constitution. Don’t © 
elect officers of your union or delegates to the International Convention 7 
who are excluded by this provision in our Constitution. If you do so, it 4 
is useless for you to appeal to the International Executive Board. 
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Labor’s Opposition to War 


The fundamental opposition of the 
American Federation of Labor to war 
as a method of settling disputes be- 
tween nations was again strongly 
emphasized by President William 
Green of the A. F. of L. in a letter 
to W. Schevenels, general secretary 
of the International Federation of 
Trade Unions, Paris, France, written 
shortly before the invasion of Poland 
by the Nazi government of Germany 
and the declarations of war by Great 
Britain and France which followed 
the action of the Hitler regime. 

Mr. Green voiced the belief that the 
workers of Germany, if they could 
make their views known, would regis- 
ter themselves in opposition to war 
and expressed the sincere hope that 
organized labor in Europe would join 
with the American Federation of 
Labor in opposition to war. 

The text of President Green’s letter 
to General Secretary Schevenels fol- 
lows: 

“It seems inconceivable that the 
German workers would give support 
to the war preparations and the war 
drive which is now being made by 
their Nazi leaders. Working people 
in the United States cannot help but 
believe that the masses of the workers 
of the German nation think as the 
workers do in other nations through- 
out the world. We abhor war and pro- 
test against it. We insist and demand 
that differences between nations be 
settled in a peaceful way through con- 
ferences and consultation. 

“In the interest of peace and in 


order to prevent the slaughtering of 
(Continued on Page 15) 
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co nen near nse nena 


(By DANIEL J. TOBIN) 


I LISTENED attentively to Colonel Lindbergh addressing the people of the 
nation over the radio the other night. I have a very high regard for 
Lindbergh. Anyone who claimed it was an accident and a great deal of 
good luck on his part when he made the first trans-Atlantic flight is either 
jealous, narrow-minded, prejudiced, or ignorant. It took more than good 
luck to get in an old plane many years ago when airplanes were like old 
tin cans, and run that machine from San Diego to New York and then 
across the water without even a compass that amounted to anything. 
This man, Lindbergh, has a splendid, mechanical, calculating mind and a 
clear brain. But insofar as the international war situation is concerned, 
his guess is no better than yours or mine, and his advice, while I believe 
it is sincere and honest, may also be as yours and mine—“all wet.” His 
appeal to us over the radio was in accordance with our prayer that we 
keep out of war. That part of it is all right. But he went on to say that 
three thousand miles of ocean is a barrier that will not be overcome in 
the near future. We agree with him there, but that barrier will be grad- 
ually overcome, as it is now to some extent, more than it was when 
Lindbergh made his first ‘flight. As I stated once before, I sailed from 
New York on the S.S. Manhattan and on the third day out the Yankee 
Clipper passed us with forty-one persons on board. A day or two before 
we got to Southampton the Yankee Clipper was back again in New York. 
Thirty years ago a man would have been considered insane if he had said 
that condition was possible. What will happen within the next thirty 
years? Suppose Hitler and Stalin win the war and they establish rela- 
tions with Mexico, Chile and the Argentine, and thereby establish a war 
base and build up an army, as they did in recent years in some of the 
Balkan States, especially in Latvia. Do you think then that the United 
States will be as safe as they are now? If you do you are a greater 
optimist than I am. Everyone agrees that no matter who wins this war, 
the countries of Europe will be so thoroughly exhausted and impover- 
ished, with everything destroyed, that it will take years for those coun- 
tries to come back. Even the winner of the war will be impoverished and 
practically destroyed. It is a certainty that the Trade Union Movement, 
that maintains wages and hours, will be destroyed and that governments 
will be compelled to work their people long hours for just a mere living, 
a pittance, just enough to live on; and that those governments will pro- 
duce manufactured goods of every description and will flood South America 
and Canada and the United States with their cheap products. Where 
then do you think the workers of the United States are going to be on 
wages and hours? Do you believe that those who need products will not 
buy the cheap goods from European countries? Yes, you say, let us build 
tariff walls and keep them out, and let us live within ourselves. That is 
utterly impossible. The production facilities of the United States today, 
even in agriculture, must have an outlet for their surplus or we will have 
a continued depression of the worst kind. One-third of our agricultural 
products, including cotton, must be disposed of outside the United States. 
Recently in a conference on wages, hours and working conditions with 
the moving picture producers of our country, which was held in Newark, 
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New Jersey, with five International Unions represented, those producers 
staggered me by stating that almost forty per cent of their business is 
from the English speaking countries of Europe, and that now with the 
war on, where the houses are darkened and no pictures being shown at 
night time or in the day time in many places, it is absolutely impossible 
for the producers to meet with some of our demands for betterment of 
conditions. In other words, unless they can continue to sell their prod- 
ucts abroad, outside the United States, they cannot make any profits to 
amount to anything within the United States. How many of our people 
ever give a thought to that situation? And how many other kinds of busi- 
ness that we never hear of are in the same position? And then we have 
great characters like Colonel Lindbergh tell us that we are self-sufficient, 
that we can live within ourselves, and that we can sell our excess products 
to South America. South America does not have a great deal of money 
to buy anything, and you can rest assured with no unions to amount to 
anything in those South American countries, that the capitalistic class, 
including many representatives of governments, will purchase the cheaply 
manufactured goods of European countries after the war. We cannot tell 
any country in South America with whom they can trade, and, I repeat, 
they are going to trade with those that give them value at the cheapest 
price. I hope and trust that I do not throw out the wrong impression; 
that is, that civilization is on the wane. I have never given up hope of a 
better future and while life is in me I will continue to believe that things 
will get better. But who can be hopeful when we see the world as it is. 
The papers this morning state that the entire people of Poland, a hard- 
working, religious, peaceful nation—that their country has been destroyed, 
taken over by the enemies, the Russians on the east and Hitler on the 
west, and that millions of those honest people are destroyed, are without 
homes, and are fleeing across the borderline into other countries where 
they are not wanted. Two years ago—yes, one year ago—those people 
were happy and contented. It is difficult to believe, as I want to believe, 
that justice must prevail and that from out of all this conflict will come 
a better day. All we can do is prepare to defend ourselves against the 
enemy and hope and pray that the struggle will soon end, although 
Benjamin Franklin, under the name of “Poor Richard,” once wrote, “He 
that lives upon hopes shall die fasting.” 

There is much more that I could say to our people from information 
I have at hand but which I am not at liberty to reveal. Let me give you 
this last, and I want to impress upon you, necessary advice. Watch 
yourself within your meetings and in your conversations outside your 
meetings with those who are trying to breed discontent within the unions, 
to create suspicion, or who sometimes lead in an argument in your meet- 
ings relative to creating distrust of your National institution, or relative 
to creating stoppages of work which might embarrass business, industry 
and the government during this awful time when the world is upside 
down and men are at each others’ throats and when we ourselves do not 
know when we may become involved in that struggle. Unless Labor 
leaders will demonstrate courage, courage to drive out the agitators that 
are making trouble, courage to watch against the wily, slick Communists 
preaching destruction of the union—I repeat, unless we are up and 
watching and doing, you can rest assured that our government will be 
compelled to protect itself and its people from labor leaders and labor 
unions by forcing legislation or rules upon us that will prohibit us from 
doing except as we are ordered by governmental tribunals; and if that 
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condition obtains you can rest assured it will be the beginning of the end 
of the usefulness of organizations of Labor. And the pity of it all is that 
there are some Labor men and some of the rank and file who are doing 
everything possible to create division within the ranks of Labor, or at 
least refusing to do anything to solidify Labor’s ranks, and they are 
seriously endangering our freedom by helping, through their actions, 
to force our government to take action that may tie the hands of Labor. 








A’ UNFORTUNATE, uncalled for, illegal, and in our judgment unnecessary 
strike took place in Boston recently, involving the members of the 
Warehousemen’s Local No. 829. The International Union was not con- 
sulted about this strike before it took place. The local union is composed 
principally of employees working inside the warehouses for the several 
chain stores. The local union has been in affiliation with the International 
Union about two years and during that time we have had more or less 
trouble with the local union, whose members seem to believe there are no 
laws governing local unions and that the International Union has no 
right to interfere with them, and that they can do about as they please. 
It is a pity that this condition obtains and it only obtains amongst newly 
organized men who do not know as much as they should about the funda- 
mental principles upon which the Labor Movement, and especially this 
International Union, is founded. 

First, when a man becomes a member of this union he pledges him- 
self to abide by all the laws, rules and decisions of the International 
organization. In dealing with strikes, the Constitution clearly states that 
no strike can take place without the approval and sanction of the Inter- 
national Union. 

After this strike took place in Boston and vicinity—which involved 
nearly two thousand men—the strikers attempted to pull in the drivers 
working for these many large concerns, especially the chain grocery 
houses, and involve them in the strike. Some of the weak-kneed drivers 
did quit work. The International Union ordered the drivers to observe 
their contract and to keep on working, that the strike of the warehousemen 
was illegal and not approved by the International Union. Before we 
go any further let me say right here that we tender our admiration, 
respect and appreciation to the officers and members of the Truck Drivers’ 
Union Local 25 of Boston who faithfully observed their signed contract 
and the rulings of the International Union by remaining at work and not 
showing that they were yellow by quitting at the suggestion of some 
individuals who have recently come into our union or on the request of 
officers of a local union who believe they can tip the world over in a day 
because they have a smattering of education not received in the Trade 
Union Movement. The employers offered to arbitrate the differences 
between Local 829 and themselves. The employees refused and the officers 
went along with the gang, or in others words, they played the course of 
least resistance, as we are informed by reports from our organizers in 
the district. The strike went on for two or three weeks and it is now 
settled and the men have gone back to work and they have accepted arbi- 
tration, which they could have gotten in the first place and they would 
not have lost three weeks’ wages, something that they cannot recover for 
some time to come. 

Were it not for the fact that the whole world is disturbed by a war 
in Europe and Asia and that we ourselves may be pulled into this war, 
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and that we are now suffering because of the uncertainty existing in 
business and in government, and that we fully understand the workers 
will eventually be the sufferers as a result of this awful condition—l 
repeat, were it not for these facts the International Union would disasso- 
ciate Local 829 from its membership because of its direct and deliberate 
violation of the laws of the International organization. All information 
that we have in Headquarters indicates that the officers of the union were 
more to blame than the members for this unjust, unnecessary and uncalled- 
for strike which caused so much needless trouble as well as the loss of wages 
and defiance of law and order, and which, in our judgment, could have 
been avoided. This International Union will not tolerate illegal strikes, 
nor will we pledge or guarantee the assistance of the International Union 
or its membership anywhere to those who are responsible for illegal, 
uncalled-for and unjustified strikes. We repeat, we believe that the rank 
and file of the membership of this union did not receive the proper advice, 
and that they are not to blame, but we also repeat that if the warehouse- 
men in Boston or elsewhere desire to get anywhere in the future they 
must have the assistance of the drivers, and to obtain the assistance of 
the drivers they must comply with the laws, rules and decisions of the 
International organization. We have built up one of the most powerful 
International Unions in America because we have had the courage to 
advise men when we believed they were wrong, and we have had the 
decency and the backbone to enforce our contracts when we enter into a 
contract, and we have had for the past thirty-five years changed the 
opinion of the public mind and of our employers favorably in our interest, 
because we have believed in law and order and in justice to all parties 
concerned. This International Union had a paid-up membership last 
month of almost 450,000. It is the largest paid-up membership in the 
United States. This did not happen all by accident, but mostly because 
of the fact that we have kept the slate clean and endeavored to run this 
institution in accordance with the rules of common sense and decency, 
and because we have had the foresight and wisdom to advise our member- 
ship when they were wrong. And we desire to add that only those unions 
or officers that play the game in accordance with the rules of square 
dealing can prosper or continue in the Labor Movement. 


c WAS too bad that in many districts our people did not turn out for 
the Labor Day parade. The greatest help that can be done our people 
now when there seems to be such an adverse feeling against organized 
labor, is for the organized workers to show their strength on Labor Day. 
I do not believe that it is necessary to hold a parade every year, but a 
parade should be held once every two or three years and members should 
be fined ten, fifteen or twenty dollars if they do not participate in the 
parade, unless, of course, they can show that they were sick and unable 
to attend. Labor Day was created by Labor and in many places we get 
paid for Labor Day. Unless we, as Trade Unionists, get back to where 
we were years ago and show a greater interest in Labor Day, it will soon 
become forgotten. The greatest sight I have ever seen in a parade was in 
the big Labor parade in New York City in which I participated and 
marched at the head of our Teamsters’ Organizations accompanied by 
Vice-President Cashal and General Organizer Thomas J. Lyons, on Sat- 
urday, August 12, 1939. The reason that the parade was held in New 
York City on August 12 instead of waiting for Labor Day was because 
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it was the 50th Anniversary of the founding or establishment of the 
New York State Federation of Labor, which was opening its annual con- 
vention at that particular time in New York City. The Teamsters’ Unions 
won the prize for having the largest number in that never-to-be-forgotten 
Labor parade. To look down Fifth Avenue and see the masses of march- 
ing men and women, and to look over the thousands and thousands of 
teamsters in perfect line and in perfect order, headed by many bands, was 
something that gets hold of you inside which you cannot describe. Stand- 
ing in the reviewing stand in front of the Public Library on Fifth Avenue, 
accompanied by Mayor LaGuardia and the Lieutenant Governor of New 
York, I was happy and proud and thankful that I lived to witness a dem- 
onstration such as I had seen on that day, and that my efforts and my labors 
had not been in vain to bring our organization to the strength and stand- 
ing that it now enjoys in New York City. Not only was it glorious to see 
our people in line, but it did a wonderful lot of good because it demon- 
strated the strength and influence of our Teamsters’ International Union 
in New York and vicinity. 

Let me remind those of our people throughout the country who do 
not know what is going on in other parts, that the Teamsters’ Union in New 
York, through their officials and through their influence, were successful in 
getting Governor Lehman of New York to veto one of the most vicious 
pieces of legislation that was ever directed against organized labor 
which had been passed by both branches of the Legislature in the State 
of New York. Governor Lehman is a wonderful man, a great man, a 
man whose heart goes out to Labor, but it needed courage, courage beyond 
description, to go against the House of Representatives and the Senate 
of the State of New York and veto a measure which was aimed against 
the organized labor movement of New York State. If the Governor had 
signed the bill our representatives would be practically prohibited from 
doing anything towards organizing in New York State. Under the terms 
of the bill, as I am informed, we could not approach a non-union man on 
the highway or a man who had taken the place of a striker, and request 
him to join the union. And there were many other vicious clauses in the 
bill. In many instances it was as bad or worse than the Oregon law. 
Therefore, I am impelled in the interest of our International Union to 
implore our people, and afterwards to insist that our people participate 
every so often in the public Labor demonstrations on Labor Day in order 
that we may tell the truth by numbers to the uninformed public, and 
especially to the political leaders, of the strength and character and 
make-up of our organization. In one city in which a Labor Day parade 
was held and in a local union which has six thousand members, the 
business agent advised me the other day that they were successful in 
getting only one thousand of their six thousand members to parade. One 
man out of every six was really a one hundred per cent union man. This 
is a crime, a disgrace, a violation of the obligation our members have 
taken, and slackers should be disciplined. 


D«® to the intensity of the war situation in Europe, the General Presi- 
dent will not, for the present at least, write anything further on the 
International Labor Office and its objects, nor on his observations, impres- 
sions and findings while in Geneva. 

Switzerland has remained neutral. There is nothing else it can do. 
But it is a question of how long such countries can remain in that position. 
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If Switzerland is invaded by Germany, as they expected it to be when I 
was there, then Switzerland will fight, and if that invasion takes place— 
which I hope and trust it will not—undoubtedly Geneva will suffer and it 
is possible that both the League of Nations Building and the International 
Labor Office Building may be bombed or destroyed. At any rate, it will 
entirely depend upon the outcome of the present war as to whether or 
not the International Labor Office will survive or continue to function. 
The League of Nations is now practically an extinct organization. Its 
usefulness is at an end. The Labor Office also cannot function as intended 
during the present awful struggle. If the Dictators of Europe, which 
would include Hitler, Stalin, the Japanese and the Italian governments, 
succeed in this war, you can rest assured that the Labor Movements that 
are now left, including the British Movement, will be destroyed. It is too 
terrible to contemplate a victory by Hitler and Stalin. If they succeed in 
forcing their thoughts, opinions and policies, as a result of the war, on 
the democratic nations of Europe, the first thing that will happen will be 
to destroy Labor Unions, as they have been destroyed and their leaders 
butchered both in Germany and in Russia. Capital will also be destroyed, 
as will every form of religion. What we cannot refrain from asking is, 
“What’s going to become of the world?” It isn’t a question of the German 
people nor of the Italian people, nor of the rank and file of the Russian 
people. It is a question of the domination of certain men who have built 
up machinery for the purpose of destroying all the things mentioned above, 
which give to the individual freedom of expression and of thought, politi- 
cally and religiously. 

Of course we want to stay out of the war in this country, and of 
course we will do everything to that end. We already have agreed to 
surrender many of our rights. For instance, under International law we, 
as a neutral country, are entitled to send our ships anywhere with our 
manufactured products. But we have been advised by the leaders of our 
government that perhaps it is better not to do this. In other words, not 
to insist on our rights lest we be drawn into the war by the sinking of our 
ships and the loss of American lives. I campaigned in 1916 for Woodrow 
Wilson on the platform of “He kept us out of war.” Woodrow Wilson 
won that election on that slogan. I knew him personally, had many con- 
versations with him, and I can say truthfully that there was never a man 
in public life who hated war as much as he did. But six months after his 
election we were forced into the war by the blundering of the war machine 
of Germany, who openly told us they were going to continue to sink our 
ships and do as they pleased. That can happen again, and there is no 
man today in our country who can say what will happen within the next 
two years as to whether or not we may be in or out of the conflict in 
Europe. All we can do is to use every effort, even to the extent of sacri- 
ficing some of our international rights as a great nation, to the end that 
we avoid war. Even then, who can tell what will happen to us? 


BVVERY so often we run into the slacker in the Labor Movement, the 

fellow whose mouth is going all the time. As a business agent out on 
the road, he tells you the great things he has done. We also have the 
chair-warmer in the office, who is continuously harping about things going 
to pieces in the local union. Both of those types are a detriment to the 
progress of the local. They are very rare, but we have some of them 
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with us. I found them recently in certain districts which I have visited. 
We must prepare to get rid of that kind of feilow legitimately and through 
our elections. There is no place in the Labor Movement today for the 
agitator, the lazy man, the continuous fault-finder who does nothing him- 
self; nor for the man who indulges in intoxicating drink, nor for the man 
who has not brains enough to handle delicate, acute situations that arise 
from time to time within his union. In other words, we have left the days 
of the horse and buggy and the springless wagon, and we are in the days 
of modern machinery, with men on the other side of the table possessed 
of brains, energy and talent. We must meet men of that kind with their 
equals. We cannot bluff them with loud talk. We cannot continue to hold 
as our representatives those fellows who play to the galleries and who 
do not have courage enough to disagree with their membership when the 
membership is wrong. Don’t tell me that we haven’t got the talent. I 
know differently. High school graduates and in many instances college 
trained men are working at our craft. Those men must be broken in and 
trained provided they have the other necessary qualifications. At any rate, 
you know what I mean. Get the highest quality of men to represent you. 
The days of bluffing by loud-mouthed artists who do nothing but find fault 
are a thing of the past and cannot be tolerated in our Labor Movement. 
And believe me when I say to you that there are more of this kind in other 
International Unions than in our trade and calling, but we have some 
that must be displaced or else your union will go down and down and 
eventually you, the rank and file, will be the losers. 





B24Use we have had so many requests for copies of the Radio Address 
of the General President, we are publishing same herein. This address, 
or discussion, took place-in the National Broadcasting Company’s head- 
quarters in Radio City, New York, under the auspices of the Department 
of Labor on Saturday evening, August 19, 1939. It was carried over a 
national hookup. 

ANNOUNCER: The United States Department of Labor, in co-opera- 
tion with the National Broadcasting Company presents “America Un- 
limited!’ Tonight we bring you another of these broadcasts addressed to 
the hundred and thirty million shareholders in that great concern— 
America Unlimited! Rich, poor, young, old, every American has a stake 
in this concern. For three centuries America has been the Land of 
Promise to all the world. Can it continue to remain so? The Department 
of Labor has asked the great leaders of Labor to give their opinions on 
this question. Later other government departments will ask leaders in 
other fields to tell the American people whether America Unlimited is still 
a going concern. Tonight, Mr. John Steelman, Director of the Conciliation 
Service of the Department of Labor, will interview Mr. Daniel J. Tobin, 
President of the International Brotherhood of Teamsters and Chauffeurs. 

STEELMAN: Mr. Tobin, the Department of Labor believes that it is 
only from the meeting of minds and the pooling of many different opinions 
that the people of a democracy can work out the solution to their problems. 
We appreciate your coming here tonight to give us the benefit of your 
long experience with industrial questions. Your very title—President of 
the International Brotherhood of Teamsters, Chauffeurs, Stablemen and 
Helpers—indicates that you have seen many changes in industry. 

TOBIN: Yes, Mr. Steelman, there aren’t many teamsters and stable- 
men nowadays, but we keep the old name because its associations are dear 
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to us. As you say, I have seen many changes in the life of workers in my 
thirty-five years as a labor official—changes for the better, in the long run. 

STEELMAN: Then you do agree with the idea we’ve tried to express 
by the title of our radio program—America Unlimited? You believe with 
the Department of Labor that it is possible for us to look ahead to an 
expanding economy, rising standards of living and industrial progress in 
this country instead of resigning ourselves to permanent unemployment 
and a restricted economy, as some calamity criers prophesy. 

TOBIN: Certainly I believe in America Unlimited! I believe there are 
still opportunities for the individual, the corporation, and our country as 
a whole, to make progress. My own personal life and struggles demon- 
strate this. Some say that today opportunity is the exception rather than 
the rule. I say that everyone has exceptional opportunities now they didn’t 
have when I was a boy and had to leave school to earn three dollars a week 
to help out my father’s wages. The only way I know of to judge the 
future is by the past. I believe rising standards of living are possible 
because I’ve seen them rise steadily since the days when my family had 
no heat in the house in bitter Boston winters except a fire in the sitting- 
room stove on Sunday. 

STEELMAN: It’s heartening, Mr. Tobin, in this day of pessimism and 
head-shaking. Now what would you say has been the chief factor in this 
betterment of workers’ conditions you speak of? 

TOBIN: Well, certainly the progress made by the worker has kept 
step with the growth of trade unionism in this country, Mr. Steelman. 
And I believe that further progress will come side by side with the further 
growth of unions and the extension of collective bargaining. I predict 
industrial peace as a_ practical possibility. I look for the time when 
there’ll be no serious stoppages of work, and a strike will be as outgrown 
as a horse car, and as unnecessary. That will certainly help local commu- 
nities and I think increase the future progress of our country. 

STEKELMAN: I think so too, Mr. Tobin. Then you expect the labor 
a to play an important part in the future development of the American 

ea? 

ToB’N: I do indeed! The labor union is the expression of the Ameri- 
can idea. It’s founded on justice and square dealing, and an opportunity 
for all. Mr. Steelman, this country was built by hard work, and the hope 
of fair pay for an honest day’s labor. The union keeps this ideal alive in 
the hearts of its members. Collective bargaining is the democratic way 
extended into the industrial life of the community. When it becomes a 
part of our everyday life as well as a law on the statute books the Ameri- 
can Idea will be realized for the first time in our history. 

STEELMAN: I imagine you find a pretty general confusion in public 
thinking about Unions, Mr. Tobin. Wouldn’t it help to clear this up if 
you told us what are some of the responsibilities of the Union—let’s say 
first to its members? 

ToBIN: A labor union’s responsibility to its members is to help them 
get better working and living conditions, and a fair share of the profits 
of industry. It works for reasonable hours and a pay envelope that can 
buy workers and their families decent standards of living. The union 
wants for its members what every other American wants—security, self- 
respecting work, and a little left over for some of the comforts of life .. . 
to prove we weren’t lying when we spoke about the pursuit of happiness 
back in 1775! Our duty is to make better men and women by making life 
better for them. 
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STEELMAN: Does the union recognize a responsibility toward its 
employers as well as toward its members? 

TOBIN: It recognizes a responsibility to keep industry going, Mr. 
Steelman, for the benefit of everyone—employer and employee alike. 
A good labor union tries to understand an employer’s problems, and to 
show reasonableness in its dealings with management, so there shall be 
no injustice or discrimination. It recognizes its common interests in the 
success or failure of the business and the dollar-and-cents value of good 
industrial relations. I believe labor unions should help fair employers as 
much as possible, consistent with the law. 

STEELMAN: And what about the public—has the Union a responsi- 
bility toward that as well? 

TOBIN: Yes, I think it has a responsibility, but not as the public or 
newspapers of the nation seem to understand it—which is to save people 
from the inconveniences of strikes and stoppages of work. It all boils 
down to one thing. The chief responsibility of the Union to its members - 
and industry and the public, is to keep industry going by promoting legis- 
lation that would provide continuous employment and by all other legiti- 
mate means. When industry breaks down everybody suffers—employer, 
worker, the butcher, the baker and the candlestick-maker. No work, no 
wages, no spending, no production—it’s a vicious circle. Now here’s a 
suggestion I’d like to make. It’s part of our American tradition to save 
for a rainy day. Why shouldn’t Labor and industry work co-operatively 
toward the same end? More and more economists are talking these days 
about “a yearly wage” for workers as a means of keeping purchasing 
power at a steady level. But the only way to provide for a yearly wage in 
times of business depression as well as times of prosperity, as far as I 
can see, would be to have industry save a part of its surplus earnings in 
successful years, after a fair return on its investments has been paid, and 
establish a sinking fund to keep industry running and men working when 
the rainy day comes. I don’t pretend to be a professional economist, but 
that sounds like good common sense to me. 

STEELMAN: It’s an interesting suggestion, Mr. Tobin, and worth 
serious thought, whether everyone agrees with you or not. 

TOBIN: Mr. Steelman, the progress made in my time—which is close 
to thirty-five years as an official—has been made because of the honest 
disagreements among men. 

STEELMAN: Do you believe, Mr. Tobin, that as unions become stronger, 
fewer and fewer difficulties will arise between worker and management? 

TOBIN: I do believe that, Mr. Steelman, I know that to be the case. 
My experience with employers is that the longer they’ve been dealing 
with unions the easier it is to reach an understanding. Take my own 
union. In the city of Chicago, where we have fifty thousand members, we 
haven’t had a strike in the last five years. You’ll find if you look into it, 
that most serious labor disturbances nowadays arise in trades and indus- 
tries that have been unorganized for years, or newly organized plants 
that aren’t used to collective bargaining. Where the machinery is running 
smoothly you’ll find little or no disturbance. Why I know thousands of 
employers, with whom I do business every year, who wouldn’t give un the 
unions in their plants under any circumstances. Some of these same 
employers twenty or thirty years ago were my bitterest enemies. 

STEELMAN: But if the employer benefits through organization of his 
plant, Mr. Tobin, why do you suppose so many employers still go to 
extremes to prevent the unionization of their workers? 
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TOBIN: Well, Mr. Steelman, maybe you won’t agree with me, but I 
believe it’s pure ignorance on the part of employers. Many of them don’t 
understand the intent and usefulness of unions. They have all sorts of 
false notions about them—they ask whether our members are Americans, 
and if they’re radicals. What’s needed in this country right now is an 
educational campaign—not only for workers but for employers! 

STEELMAN : What’s your answer to people who ask you such ques- 
tions? 

TOBIN: I say, “Of course our members are Americans! In my union 
they’re ninety-nine and seven-eighths per cent American citizens.” It’s 
necessary in our trade and calling that men should be able to read and 
write and speak the English language. As for being radicals, it depends 
on what people mean. Truck drivers are young and hot-blooded, full of 
life and energy. If they’re ready to shake a fist and offer to fight when 
they believe they’re crowded unjustly by another truck, that doesn’t mean 
they’re radicals. In our union we have individuals who don’t agree with 
us, we have honest men who don’t always understand the problems of 
public life, but to my knowledge we have no men who are wilfully in 
disagreement with our form of government. There’s a provision in our 
Constitution, placed there by unanimous vote of our convention of five 
years ago, that no Communist can hold membership in our organization. 
Personally I despise the foolish radical or the racketeer within the 
union, because a few bad actors can hurt the union and make honest men 
and women suffer for their actions. 

STEELMAN: Do you believe organized labor teaches its members to 
become better citizens? In other words, do unions have an educational 
function? 

TOBIN: We are strictly an educational institution, Mr. Steelman. 
We demand that our members be better men, which is the real purpose 
of education. The greatest lessons I obtained in my life I ha¥e learned in 
the halls of Labor. The principles of the trade unions were instilled in me 
there—justice and square dealing. No man in a trade union is fulfilling 
his obligations to it if he acts otherwise. The unions have backed all the 
laws against child labor that have been placed on the statute books. In my 
day, a child in a worker’s family had to leave school at ten. Workers are 
better educated today than they have ever been before to my knowledge. 
But they’ll be still better educated in the future—in that America Unlimited 
we’re talking about—and the legislation that will give them these better 
opportunities will be helped by union labor, you can depend upon it. 

STEELMAN: And now, Mr. Tobin, as Director of the Conciliation 
Service, I’m anxious to know how you feel about the work our agency is 
performing. Is it helping to bring about better relationships between 
Capital and Labor, do you think? 

TOBIN: I can testify to that from my own experience, Mr. Steelman. 
I’ve seen your Conciliation Service at work and I know that it’s been the 
hope and salvation of many a situation that would have been hopeless 
without your impartial help. 

STEELMAN: In what way could our usefulness be increased, Mr. 
Tobin, Last year, for instance, the United States Conciliation Service 
saved labor and industry four million man-days of work by its settlement 
of threatened strikes alone. Yet several million man-days of work were 
wasted, and production halted and wage envelopes lost through industrial 
disturbances. Do you think a wider knowledge of our service might help? 
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ToBIN: I think Organized Labor already knows how useful your 
conciliators are in bringing the issues to light in a labor disturbance, 
clearing up misunderstanding, and keeping both sides together till they’ve 
had a chance to iron out their difficulties. But I doubt whether a good 
many employers know about the Conciliation Service. Unions pass the 
word along that the United States Conciliation Service men are helps at 
the council table, but individual employers don’t hear about you. 

STEELMAN: No, they often seem surprised to learn that they can call on 
us freely, as advisors or referees. I’ve had employers tell me they did not 
know that they were at liberty, in fact invited, to call on us for assistance. 

TOBIN: Misunderstanding is at the root of many of our difficulties, 
as I’ve said, Mr. Steelman. Misunderstanding is largely what is holding 
us back today from that expansion of industry and betterment of living 
you call America Unlimited. Some of these misunderstandings we can 
settle by collective bargaining, and some the Conciliation Service can help 
us clear up before they grow serious enough to cause industrial disturb- 
ances and stoppage of work. But if the workers were thoroughly organized 
and recognized in industry, and the employers were organized to deal 
with workers, we could hasten the day toward the ending of work stoppage 
and unemployment which has caused such misery, misunderstanding and 
losses in capital as well as in wages. Industrial democracy is the best way 
to America Unlimited. 

* 


ey THE EXPOSURE of the Dies Committee and the trial of Harry Bridges 


conclusively prove that the Communists’ International has for the 
past several years done everything possible to split the Labor Movement, 
to help the C. I. O., and to get control of local unions in the American 
Federation of Labor as well as of Internationals. We have repeatedly 
advised our people of this condition from the information we were able 
to obtain because of the positions we hold. We have repeatedly said, and 
it has been testified to in Washington, that Communists were privileged 
to deny their membership in the Communist Party and to continue their 
work of disruption and control within the Labor Movement. This Inter- 
national Union has a section in its Constitution which prohibits Com- 
munists, or those whom we believe to be Communists, even though they 
deny their membership, from holding membership in our International 
Union. We have some who are now going a little too far in their asso- 
ciations and contacts and their encouragement of Communists and other 
radical doctrines within our union. I warn them and caution them that 
the Constitution will be enforced and that they had better change their 
methods; that is, unless they want to go over to the Communist Party 
and try to take their unions with them. If they attempt any such thing 
as endeavoring to take their unions with them, well, they are going to 
have a little trouble in doing so, because this International Union has 
done too much for the rank and file and general membership of their 
unions. They may preach their radical doctrines and give sympathy to 
Communists, and they may swear they are not Communists when they 
have that opportunity within their local unions, and they may believe 
they can continue to bluff the membership, but there is a limit to our 
patience, and, after all, our job is to preserve the International Union 
first, above and beyond all, and even to the extent of losing the local 
unions temporarily, we are going to do this by ordering the expulsion 
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of those sympathetic advocates of Communistic and other radical doc- 


trines within our membership. 








THE GENERAL PRESIDENT of your International Union was requested by 
Secretary Wallace of the Department of Agriculture to serve, without 
compensation, as a member of the Agricultural Advisory Commiteee, so 
that our government would be prepared in case anything like serious trouble 
comes to us resulting from the European war. The General President 
explained to Secretary Wallace that it was very difficult for him to give 
much of his time to commissions or committees of this kind, but upon fur- 
ther appeal being made, he consented to attend the first meeting, with 
the understanding that he could appoint a substitute at later meetings if 
necessary. 

The meeting was held in the offices of Secretary Wallace in the Agri- 
cultural Building in Washington, D. C., on September 19, and continued 
all through the following day. Important and outstanding individuals 
representing the farmers’ national organizations, the wholesale grocers, the 
chain store division, the packing house group, and many other important 
bodies, were there. Mr. Van Bittner, representing the slaughter and 
packing house workers, was also on the committee. In all, about thirty 
persons participated. In some way, directly or indirectly, those men had 
to do with the producing, processing, transporting and delivering of food 
and food products. I suppose the General President was requested to attend 
because the International Brotherhood of Teamsters handles and hauls 
most of the dairy products, as well as the products of slaughter houses 
and packing houses, groceries, etc., within our country. The meeting, in 
the judgment of the writer, was very successful because it gave an oppor- 
tunity for those representatives to explain themselves, and by laying their 
cards on the table and reciting the conditions within their several branches 
of trade, the Secretary of Agriculture, representing the government, was 
able to get a thorough understanding of the situation and the conditions 
as well as the surpluses and supplies now and those that could be produced 
in the future if necessary. Secretary Wallace stated that he was calling 
this committee together at the suggestion of the President of the United 
States. It was brought out in the conference that there was no danger of 
prices going up unless the people themselves lost their heads and ran and 
purchased supplies and stored them away, through fear of advancement 
of prices. Statistics were produced from the Department of Agriculture 
which proved conclusively that we have surpluses of many of the 
food products necessary for life. It was also proved, to me at least, that 
farm products in many instances are too low, and that to get anywhere 
near normal, some advances should be made, especially in wheat and corn. 
I was convinced, from information I received, that we have enough sugar 
and canned goods, or we can produce enough within our own country, to 
take care of the normal average demand of the people of the United States. 
But if every housewife runs and buys a hundred pounds of sugar in 
advance, or ten cases of canned goods that she does not need, and puts 
them in the cellar, then there will be a shortage at the local store, because 
it takes time to ship those products from the warehouses and from the main 
sources of supply. We were asked to advise our people to keep their heads, 
not to become excited, especially the housewives, who were requested not 
to buy goods for hoarding. And it was emphasized that the only ones that 
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will be the cause of the increase in prices will be the housewives, the pur- 
chasers of foods and food products. 

The meeting was interesting and educational, and I believe it can be 
safely said that the International Brotherhood of Teamsters, through its 
representative, pledged to our government the wholehearted support of 
our membership in case of necessity, because, as he stated, we went 
through the last war and remained loyal to our country and had few 
strikes, and that is the best answer and proof that we will go through 
any crisis that may now arise, serving our country loyally because we are 
Americans. He made it very clear, however, that we could give no abso- 
lute guarantee of anything because we did not know what would happen in 
our country. He stated that if the cost of living went skyrocketing, as it 
did in the last war, and if profiteers or racketeers were allowed to mulct 
the workers by extortionate prices out of their earnings, undoubtedly 
there would be a demand for increases in wages to meet any extreme 
increase in the cost of living. Consequently he could not and would not 
pledge that there would be no labor trouble, but he did guarantee that our 
membership were loyal and that he, as one individual, will do as he has 
always done, his best, to keep the wheels of progress and industry rolling; 
but he demanded that the government likewise will do its share to protect 
the workers against war-mongers and chiselers and extortionists who may 
attempt to make millions on the blood of men. 


I HAVE attended many State Federation of Labor conventions during 
the last thirty-five years, but I never attended one that contained more 





enthusiasm than the convention of the State Federation of Labor of : 


Indiana, which was held recently in Gary. I left Washington on the 
evening of September 20 and arrived in Gary, Indiana, the next morning. 
At eight o’clock in the morning a delegation of about fifteen of our repre- 
sentatives who were attending the convention were down at the train to 
meet me and convey me to the hotel. At 10:30 I addressed the convention, 
explaining the conditions surrounding Labor as best I could. I never 
received a more enthusiastic reception from the representatives of all the 
trades who were present. Fred Schutz, Business Agent of our Milk 
Drivers’ Union of Gary, who was also President of the Central Body and 
Chairman of the Committee on Arrangements, with his associate helpers, 
was quite helpful in making my visit to Gary enjoyable and, I think, 
somewhat useful to our people and to the Labor Movement in general of 
the State of Indiana. As is found in many State Federations of Labor, 
the Teamsters’ Unions were strongly represented, having the largest 
delegation present. A great deal of entertainment was provided by our 
people from Lake County, Indiana, and the entertainment was everything 
to be proud and happy about. I cannot attend all of these affairs; there 
is too much work in connection with our International Union because of 
its enormous membership and because of the added calls on my time due 
to the work of the Federation, the Building Trades, legislative and legal 
problems in Washington, and other matters; but I want to say that I am 
happy that I had the opportunity and the privilege of going to this con- 
vention and giving them my opinion and advice and meeting with the 
representatives of the Trade Union Movement of the State of Indiana, 
and especially with the numerous representatives of our own unions, of 
whom I am proud and pleased because of their ability, their earnestness 
and their helpfulness to me in carrying on the work of the International 
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Union. State Federations of Labor are organized and chartered primarily 
by the American Federation of Labor, to watch and guard against adverse 
legislation and to promote in every way possible favorable legislation 
within the states for the Labor Movement. There never was a time when 
this work required more attention, and there never was a time when we 
needed able men to serve as the heads of the State Federations, to protect 
us, because of the work of our enemies within the legislative bodies of the 
several states. Legislation adverse to Labor was enacted in several states 
last year. Injurious Labor legislation was introduced in over thirty-six 
states. As far as I have been able to find out from all records at hand here 
and in Washington, in the Federation Headquarters, not one of the forty- 
eight states enacted any legislation favorable to Labor. That is why we 
need State Federations to be on their job with their ablest representa- 
tives from now on. Each State Federation of Labor, through its legisla- 
tive representative, should keep tally on each representative and expose 
any votes he casts against Labor. If you want to destroy your unions, 
then lay down on the job within the legislative halls of your state. We 
National Officers are carefully guarding your interests—at least we do 
the best we can—against adverse national legislation, and we are continu- 
ally endeavoring to have enacted just and favorable legislation. But your 
job within the state is almost as necessary as ours, and unless we both 
work to those ends the Labor Movement will be destroyed by politicians 
who only vote in their own interest in most instances. 

I take this opportunity of thanking our own people in Gary, Indiana, 
for the cordial welcome to me during my short visit there while attending 
the convention of the State Federation of Labor of Indiana. 





WE HAVE just noticed from newspaper reports that both the Illinois and 
the Indiana State Federations of Labor, in their recent conventions, 
refused the floor to Tom Mooney, because they claim he stands for radi- 
calism.—J. M. G. 











Labor’s Opposition to War 


(Continued from Page 1) 


working men and women in a cruel, 
ruthless war, I supplement the appeal 
made by the representatives of the 
British workers to the German work- 
ing men and women to join with us in 
protesting against war and in oppo- 
sition to the threat of war. 

“We appeal to the heart and con- 
science of all working men and women 
throughout the world to mobilize their 
moral influence and support in oppo- 
sition to the threatened war in Eu- 
rope. 

“T am taking the liberty of trans- 
mitting this appeal through you, the 
official representative of the Interna- 
tional Federation of Trade Unions, 


with the hope that the voice of Labor 
may be heard and its influence felt in 
all the efforts which are being put 
forth to avert an international catas- 
trophe.” 


Good Wages Is the Answer 


The purchasing power of working 
men and women depends on their 
wages. Their living standards are also 
hinged to the contents of their pay 
envelopes. One of the major functions 
of the unions affiliated with the Amer- 
ican Federation of Labor is to safe- 
guard the buying power of the work- 
ers by throwing the strength of union- 
ism around wages and keeping them 
at decent standards. The success of 
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trade unionism in this field is set forth 
in the current issue of the Monthly 
Survey of Business of the American 
Federation of Labor. In an instruc- 
tive discussion of “workers’ buying 
power” the survey says: 

“Because wage levels have held, 
maintenance of workers’ buying 
power has been a strong underlying 
force for recovery in the 1938 reces- 
sion and 1939 revival. The income of 
non-farm workers this year has been 
well above last year. It has averaged 
$3,707,000,000 per month as compared 
to $3,565,000,000 last year in the first 
five months and $3,792,000,000 in 
1937 (same period). Workers’ income 
this year has been 4 per cent above 
last year. 

“Cost of living, however, is nearly 
2 per cent below 1938 so that buying 
power of non-farm workers has aver- 
aged 6 per cent above last year. 

“The gain in workers’ buying 
power, together with more ‘liberal 
spending of other groups, has lifted 
consumer buying 9 per cent above 
last year; and because inventories are 
low and production last year lagged 
behind buying, this year’s 9 per cent 
gain in sales to consumers has lifted 
production of consumers’ goods 10.5 
per cent above 1938. 

“Thus the strength of workers’ buy- 
ing power, due chiefly to maintenance 
of wages and partly to increased 
WPA, relief and unemployment com- 
pensation, is responsible for the vigor 
of retail sales this year, which is cited 
as a basic factor in the present upturn. 

“Workers’ buying power in 1939, 
when adjusted for changes in living 
costs, is exactly the same as in 1937 
(first five months). Total consumer 
purchases, however, are still 3 per 
cent below 1937 probably because 
other groups are not buying quite so 
liberally."—East Bay Journal. 


Disturbing Results of ‘Economy’ 


The agitation for “economy” in 
government is having some unpleas- 
ant and disturbing consequences. 


In Washington those who are plead- 
ing for their pocketbooks want to 
“save” by taking food, clothing and 
shelter from the jobless. In several 
states the budget balancers are de 
priving the children of adequate edu- 
cational opportunities. 

For example, in New York and 
Pennsylvania, the two richest com- 
monwealths in the Union, educational 
leaders declare that reduced appro- 
priations strike a blow at the schools 
such as they have not felt for a half 
century. 

In New York City, according to 
James Marshall, president of the 
board of education, the school system 
will virtually be wrecked unless the 
legislature restores a slash of approxi- 
mately $10,000,000. Thousands of 
teachers’ jobs will be abolished, the 
pupils will be deprived of essential 
services, and night schools, attended 
by more than 40,000 men and women, 
will be closed. 

It is not “economy” to permit people 
to starve, physically or mentally. The 
reactionaries who insist that this pol- 
icy be followed, and short-sighted 
politicians who execute their wishes 
sow the wind when they place dollars 
above the welfare of human beings.— 
Labor. 


A. F. L. Membership Totals 
3,902,979 


Washington, D. C.—Frank Morri- 
son, secretary-treasurer of the Amer- 
ican Federation of Labor, announced 
that the paid-up membership of the 
A. F. of L. affiliates as of August 1, 
1939, was 3,902,979 members. 

“This is an increase in member- 
ship of the affiliated organizations of 
the American Federation of Labor 
since September 5, 1936, of 1,462, 
929,” he said, adding: 

“There are 105 national and inter- 
national unions, 48 state bodies, and 
800 central bodies affiliated with the 
American Federation of Labor.” 
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Y THE TIME you receive this magazine your International Officers will 

be in Cincinnati, Ohio, at the Conventions of the National Building 
Trades Department, the Label Trades Department, and the American 
Federation of Labor, which last nearly two weeks. There will be very 
many important matters under consideration at these conventions, pertain- 
ing to our International Union and its welfare, especially in the Conven- 
tion of the Building Trades Department and the American Federation 
of Labor. 

Try and not send any unnecessary matter or question to the General 
Office until after the middle of October. Of course if you have a serious 
crisis within your local union which cannot be postponed, send the matter 
in to the General Office and those in the office will endeavor to contact 
the General President in Cincinnati. Our organization has grown enor- 
mously in membership, and that, of course, increases the work of the 
General President and his assistants, and we expect you, the officers of 
our local unions, to handle the affairs locally as much as you possibly can, 
even going so far as to attempt to bring about understandings and agree- 
ments on local jurisdictional disputes based on the actual jurisdiction of 
our International Union. In other words, what the writer wants you to 


do is to relieve the International President as much as possible for the 
coming period by not sending in anything for adjustment or settlement 
that can be handled by yourselves. 

Working together, helping each other, we will continue to prosper 
and grow in the future as we have in the past. 


HAVE repeatedly stated in the columns of our Journal that I cannot and 

will not answer letters coming from individuals, and if I notice they 
are sent by individuals I will not even read the letters. The General 
Executive Board has laid down this order and such an order has always 
been the rule of the International organization, for many reasons. First, 
we have more than 400,000 members and it would be impossible to answer 
letters from individual members; second, we do not know whether the 
individuals are in good standing or not; third, the law provides that all 
communications must bear the seal of the local union. Consequently I 
again repeat that letters coming from individuals pertaining to the affairs 
of the local union in which they hold membership, will not be answered 
by the General President or any of his assistants. 
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INTERNATIONAL BROTHERHOOD 
of TEAMSTERS, CHAUFFEURS 
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Wear the Emblem of Our 


Organization 
ADVERTISE THE BUTTON AND EMBLEM 


The Above Cuts Represent the 


Button, Cuff Button and Watch Fob 
Sold by the General Office 


THE PRICES ARE AS FOLLOWS: 


Buttons . . .$ .25 apiece 
Cuff Buttons . 1.00 a pair 
Watch Charms 1.50 apiece 


> 


All orders should be sent through the Secretary of the Local Union to 


THOMAS L. HUGHES, Secretary 
222 EAST MICHIGAN STREET INDIANAPOLIS, INDIANA 























